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His  years  of  study  are 
never  finished. .  .for 

the  practice  of 

medicine  is  one  of 

constant  change . . .  and 

evety  change  is  for 
the  better. .  .for  you! 


SEVEN  long  3ears  he  studied 
bfjon'  tliose  respectc-d  ini- 
tirils  "M.D."  were  affixed  to 
his  name.  And  that  was  onlj' 
the  beginning! 

For  ever}'  day  hrmgs  dis- 
cover\'in  thetield  of  medicine. 
New  metiiods  of  treatment, 
of  protecting  and  prolonging 
hfe.  All  these  the  doctor  must 
know  to  lidfill  his  obligation 
to  you  ...  to  mankind.  That's 
being  a  doctor! 


f:^.  More  Doctors  smoke  Camels 

-^    THAN  mi  OTHER  CIGARETTE 


•  "\\'liat  cigarette  do  you  smoke.  Doctor.'" 

I  iiat  was  tile  g:ist  of  the  question  put  to  1 1.3,597 
doctors  from  coast  to  coast  in  a  recent  survey  by 
tliree  uuiependent  reseaicii  gioups. 

More  doctors  n.inied  Camels  than  .any  otlier 
Cigarette. 

II  Nou're  a  Camel  smoker,  this  definite  prefer- 
ence for  Camels  among  physicians  will  not  sur- 
prise you.  If  not,  then  iiy  all  means  try  Camels. 
'\'r\  them  lor  taste  .  .  .  for  yom-  throat.  That's  the 
"  l-Zone"  test  {sec  right). 

Camels 


Cost/i'er  Tbi^accos 


Your  "T-Zone"  Will  Tell  You 


Tlic"T-Zone"— T  for 
taste  and  T  for  throat 
—is  your  own  prov- 
ini;  ;;roiind  lor  any 
cif;arctte.  For  only 
your  taste  and  your 
throat  can  decide 
which  cigarette  tastes 
best  to  you  . . .  and 
how  it  allects 
your  throat. 


K    J.  KeynukU  I 

Wltistun.&iloiii.  N.  C. 
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Inspired 
by  the 
Fabulous 
Twenties... 


and  a  fine  P^6^^^^^^  Fabric 

Ted  Shore,  that  bright  new  designer  whc's  making 
fashion  headlines,  did  this  exclamation  point  of  a 
perfect  dinner  dress  .  .  .  and  he  chose  for  the  per- 
fect fabric  Stonecutter's  magnificent  celanese  and 
wool  crepe  to  make  it  drape  in  lines  of  fluid  beauty. 
In  spari<iing  shades  to  mai<e  the  most  of  your  sun- 
tan. 


Sizes  10-16 


.$35 


If        .^^?     , 

she  looks 
like  a  million 


tho' 

her  budget 

is  slim... 


then 
it's  safe 
to  bet... 


she  knows- 


j-^atplcl 
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OFF-TO  cuss  COATS 

miui  ereaik  to  s/tccM 


■J t   C()z\  aiul  colorful,  this  hainl\  -ieiiglli  shortie 
wiili  its  rich  lamb  lining.  Black,  Kellv,  cherry, 
chestnut.  Sizes  9  to  15.  69.95.  (no  tax). 

2»   The  weather's  a  snap  course  in  (his  classic  Shetland 
year-rounder  with  its  button-in  interlining.  Navy,  brown,  black. 
Sizes  12  to  20.  49.95 
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3»   Sleek  as  a  raindrop  in  a  Duchess  Royal  water  repellent  cotton 
lumberjack  coat  in  beige,  aqua,  luggage,  or  coral.  Sizes  10  to  18.  29.95 
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Alpha  Chi  Omega's  NICKl 
WOODS  and  JANIE  SEWELL, 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta.  choose  two 
softly  tailored  suit  ensembles 
for  football  weather  to  introduce 
Bramson's  College  Shop.  They 
have  discovered  that  smart  all- 
purpose  clothes  have  elegance 
beyond  question. 


Janie's  three-piece  brown  dove- 
teen  outfit  is  a  grand  choice  for 
all  fall  occasions.  Nicki"s  hunter 
green  tweed  suit  is  accented  by 
a  startling  new  striped  blouse  of 
hot  pink,  emerald  green  and 
white. 


Millinery  and  bags  are  from 

BRAMSON'S 

exclusive  collection. 
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MOLASSES  BROWN  is  the  real 
color  of  Jo  Ann  Jenkins'  eyes,  al- 
though our  cover  girl  WAS  tem- 
porarily blinded  by  the  multitude  of 
veterans  flooding  the  late  fall  cam- 
pus, to  sa.v  nothing  of  photographer 
AUyn  Baum's  photo-flash  bulbs.  Jo 
Ann  is  an  Alpha  Phi  senior  in  the 
School  of  Education,  and  has  grad- 
uated to  PURPLE  PARROT  cover 
placement  from  a  host  of  honors: 
Navy  Ball  Empress,  Dream  Girl  of 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  pro- 
fessional modeling  and  a  forthcoming 
picture  feature  of  her  in  the  new 
CHEERS  magazine. 

Offered  an  MOM  motion  picture  con- 
tract upon  being  gi'aduated  from  high 
school.  Miss  Jenkins  chose  to  finish 
college  before  embarking  upon  a  career. 
Her  major  interests  are  right  in  line 
with  her  chosen  profession:  fashion 
promotion;  Jo  Ann  likes  modeling, 
sewing  and  art. 

Vital  statistics:  Height,  5  feet  Si'a 
inches;  weight,  115  pounds;  eyes, 
brown  and  big  (see  above);  hair, 
dark  brown;  figure,  svelt;  disposi- 
tion, charming. 

V' 

On  sale  December  9  is  the  PURPLE 
PARROT'S  big  holiday  issue — forty- 
eight  pages  crammed  with  cartoons, 
photos  of  YOU,  saucy  fiction  and  fact- 
filled  features;  gift  suggestions  from 
our  shopping-wise  fashion  staff  and  the 
long-awaited  results  of  the  PURPLE 
PARROT'S  Man  and  Woman  of  the 
Year  contest. 

V 

PHOTO  CREDITS:  P.  11,  courtesy  Walt 
Paulison:  p.  12,  Allyn  Baum,  courtesy 
Walt  Paulison;  p.  13,  14,  Allyn  Baum; 
p.  15,  16.  Larry  Stein;  p.  17,  18,  Carlyle 
Freeborn,  Pat  Ley. 
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A  Lot  Can  Happen 


By  Tod  Evans 


»T   HALF   PAST   FIVE,    BETTY   Came   OUt 

of  the  brown  brick  apartment  build- 
ing and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
Clover  Cafe,  a  bar  and  grill  where  she 
often  ate  her  meals  and,  indeed,  where 
she  spent  most  of  her  money  and  her 
existence.  I  look  nice,  she  was  think- 
ing, I  might  be  a  girl  who's  been  work- 
ing somewhere  all  day — or  a  young 
housewife.  Inside  she  winced.  But 
Eddie  isn't  coming  back.  He's  had 
enough.  He  said  so.  She  crossed  busy 
Marshall  Avenue,  and  the  skirt  was 
translucent  in  the  still  bright  sun- 
light. A  truck  honked,  the  driver  leered 
as  he  passed;  Betty  tried  to  feel  out- 
raged. 

George  and  Art  were  tending  bar 
when  Betty  glanced  into  the  small 
window  in  the  glass-brick  front.  Betty 
liked  George.  Like  any  other  bar,  the 
Clover  Cafe  had  succumbed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  ai-ticulate, 
young  bar-equipmemt 
salesmen.  In  spite  of  its 
modern  furnishings,  in- 
cluding a  flamboyant 
juke  box  and  a  gilt  plas- 
ter nude  in  the  center  of 
the  back  bar,  it  was  one 
of  those  "neighborhood" 
places,  and  most  of  the  trade  was  reg- 
ulars. Lots  of  the  chrome  and  red 
leather  stools  ^were  empty  this  early  in 
the  day.  Betty  seated  herself  on  one  and 
fluffed  her  hair  in  the  mirror  surmount- 
ing the  rows  of  bottles. 

"Hi,  Betty.  'What's  it  going  to  be?" 
came  from  George,  and  two  men  listen- 
ing to  the  race  results  at  the  other  end 
of  the  bar  smiled  and  waved.  A  boy 
with  sharp  features,  dressed  in  a  mix- 
ture of  Army  and  civilian  clothing, 
started  to  climb  off  his  stool,  looking 
Betty's  way.  But  the  two  men  detained 
him.  They  were  arguing  about  a  horse 
named  Boxcai'. 

"Rhine  wine  and  soda,  please,  George. 
Have  you  got  a  paper  with  the  movies 
in  it?" 

"Movies?  What's  the  matter,  kid, 
you  sick?'' 
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"Oh,  shut  up,  George.  "Why  do  you 
always  say  the  wrong  thing?" 

George  moved  away,  winking  as  he 
took  the  order  of  a  man  he  called  Mr. 
Thi-ush. 

That  wasn't  the  man's  real  name,  but 
it  sounded  something  like  it,  and  George 
liked  to  make  everyone  feel  at  home. 
Most  of  them  did. 

Art  brought  the  drink  and  mixed  it, 
with  a  tired  flourish.  Betty  put  some 
money  on  the  bar,  staring  at  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  mirror.  There  were  various 
beer  labels  stuck  on  the  ceiling.  I  can 
remember  when  I  used  to  wonder  how 
they  got  them  there. 

"Forty  cents.  Just  right,"  Art  said, 
and  moved  away. 

"May  I  please  have  a  paper?  I  want 
to  look  at  the  movie  page." 

Art  turned  with  his  fingers  on  the  lit- 
tle buttons  of  the  cash  register  and 
George  shouted  down  the  bar,  "Ah,  she 
don't  want  to  go  to  no  movie.  Every 
once  in  a  while  she  gets  that  idea,  but 
she'll  still  be  here  at  closing  time."  The 
remark  was  for  Betty's 
benefit,  of  course,  and 
George  was  right.  Betty 
didn't  know  he  was 
right,  but  he  was. 

A  thin  blonde  came  in 
from  the  grill  side  of  the 
establishment,  carrying 
two  thick  plates.  She 
had  on  a  blue  and  white  checked  uni- 
form. The  plates  held  dinner  for  the 
two  bartenders.  They  began  to  eat, 
standing  behind  the  bar,  talking  to  the 
two  men  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
races.  The  sharp -faced  boy  turned  off 
the  radio. 

"Thanks,  Honey,  and  will  you  bring 
some  catsup  in?" 

"O.  K.  Listen,  George,  you  guys  have 
gotta  shut  up.  John'll  be  here  in  a  min- 
ute and  you  know  how  he  hates  that 
yelling."  John  owmed  the  Clover  Cafe. 

"Who  yelled?"  said  Art;  "Catsup." 
The  thin  blonde  smirked  and  flounced 
upbar  toward  the  other  door  into  the 
grill. 

"Hi,  Wanda!"  Betty  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  that  tried  to  sound  surprised.  She 
would  have  been  surprised  not  to  find 
Wanda.    Wanda  was  always  there. 


"Hi,  Betty!"  said  Wanda,  in  a  duph- 
cate  tone.  She  wasn't  surprised  either. 
"What  have  you  been  doing  with  your- 
self?" 

"Oh,  I  cleaned  up  the  place.  Thought " 
I'd  see  a  show  tonight."    That  pretty 
well   covered   the   dozen   or   so   hours 
since  they  had  seen  each  other. 

"Don't  go  to  the  Metro.  It's  lousy.  I 
gotta  run,  kid.    See  you  later." 

She's  a  sweet  kid,  Betty  thought.  It 
didn't  occur  to  her  to  wonder  about 
that  "see  you  later." 

The  boy  with  the  weasel  features  had 
escaped  the  race  enthusiasts.  He  threw 
a  leg  over  the  stool  at  Betty's  left  and 
slouched  down  beside  her.  "Hello.  Bet- 
ty; how's  it  going?"' 

"Hi.  Just  about  the  same.  How  about 
you?" 

"Just  the  same.  Still  looking  for  a 
job.  George,  you  need  another  bartend- 
er here?" 

George  was  leaning  on  the  bar  with 
a  towel  under  his  right  hand.  His  hair 
was  slicked  back  and  he  was  minus  a 
prominent  tooth.  He  grinned  and  shook 
his  head.  "Better  ask  the  boss  about 
that,  Jim,  I  only  work  here." 

So  that  was  his  name.  Jim.  "Another 
Rhine  wine  and  soda,  please.  George." 

"Right.  Another  of  the  same  for  you, 
Jim?" 

Jim  looked  at  his  watch.  "Yeah, 
guess  I  got  time." 

"My  God!"  Betty  announced,  "I  got 
to  get  out  of  here,  myself." 

"What's  your  hurry?"  asked  George, 
setting  the  drinks  dovm  on  wet  little 
paper  napkins.  "You  can  catch  the  late 
show  at  about  nine-thirty.  The  prices 
have  alreadj'  changed,  and  if  you  went 
to  bed  early  you  wouldn't  be  able  to 
sleep.  When  you  came  in  here  you 
didn't  look  as  if  you'd  been  up  very 
long." 

"I  guess  that  does  sort  of  make  more 
sense,"  Betty  smiled. 

The  boy  named  Jim  paid  for  the 
drinks  and  Betty  asked  him  to  put  some 
nickels  in  the  juke  box. 

"You  do  it,  Betty ;  I've  got  to  go  to 
dinner."  He  picked  up  two  dimes  off  the 
bar,  pushed  them  into  her  hand,  and 
abruptly  went  out  the  door. 

"  'Bye,  Jim."   Betty  went  over  to  the 
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juke  box  and  squinted  at  the  titles. 
"Hey,  George,  I  can't  make  this  thing 
turn  on." 

George's  mouth  was  full  of  steak 
sandwich.  He  nodded  and  gulped.  "O. 
K.  Just  a  minute.  Don't  put  your  mon- 
ey in."  George  took  a  swallow  of  beer 
and  ducked  around  the  end  of  the  bar. 
He  wiped  his  hands  on  his  apron  and 
reached  around  the  box.  Red  and 
green  lights  went  on  within  the  ma- 
chine. "Sometimes  you're  more  trouble 
than  you're  worth;  you  know  that,  don't 
you?" 

Betty  pushed  some  buttons  and  work- 
ed the  slide  that  held  dimes,  then  she 
walked  through  the  rear  door  of  the 
grill  to  the  ladies'  washroom.  The  juke 
box  started  to  bray. 

Long  after  time  for  the  late  show. 
Betty  was  sitting  at  the  bar  and  ex- 
changing vapid  remarks  with  the  occu- 
pants of  neighboring  stools.  The  place 
was  crowded,  and  a  conversational 
buzzing  hung  in  the  air  like  part  of  the 
pall  of  cigaret  smoke. 

Someone  had  bought  her  bourbon  for 
a  while.  Just  now  it  was  Southern 
Comfort.  At  the  far  end  of  the  bar, 
Cora,  the  twenty-six  girl,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  noisy  males  in 
various  stages  of  age  and  inebriety.  Cora 
had  black  hair.  Her  dress  was  too  low, 
too  tight,  and  too  short,  and  she  talked 
too  much.  A  man  in  a  leather  jacket 
was  leaning  on  the  side  of  Cora's  little 
dice  table,  peering  down  Cora's  bodice, 
adequately  illuminated  by  the  little 
table  lamp. 

A  very  yoiing  man  in  a  sailor's  uni- 
form lurched  out  of  the  men's  wash- 
roov^    at    the    hack,   jerking    down    his 


blouse  and  squaring  his  dirty  white 
cap.  He  stopped  at  m,id-har  and  Betty 
heard  George  say  to  him,  "I'm  sorry, 
Mac,  but  rules  are  rules,  and  I  can't 
serve  you,  like  I  told  you  before,  with- 
out I  see  proof  of  your  age.  The  law 
was  just  in  here  a  little  bit  ago." 

A  raucous  old  woman  in  a  black  hat 
was  buying  drinks  for  a  bored  young 
couple  and  gargling  toward  infinity, 
"Listen,  darling;  today's  my  fifty-sev- 
enth birthday  and  I'm  fifty-seven  years 
old  today.  Listen,  darling ;  I  made 
seventy -six  hundred  dollars  last  year, 
and  I'm  going  to  buy  you  all  a  drink." 
Betty  had  heard  it  all  before.  The 
woman  had  a  birthday  every  day. 

"Art!"  Cora  shouted  to  the  bartend- 
er, "run  and  ask  Johnnie  to  come  in 
here  and  sign  these  books,  will  you?" 

Betty  was  conscious  of  a  voice  that 
bought  drinks  beside  her.  "Cora's  a 
bitch.  She's  not  just  a  sweet,  honest 
kid  like  you  are.  No  kiddin',  Betty, 
you're  swell.'' 

She  turned,  surprised,  to  the  voice, 
and  wished  she  hadn't.  The  voice  came 
from  a  drab  man  about  forty  years  old. 
Gold  teeth,  a  gray  hat  with  a  hole  worn 
in  the  top,  insipid  blue  eyes  that  cow- 
ered on  either  side  of  a  monumental 
nose,  a  blue  suit,  a  necktie  that  looked 
like  a  picture  of  an  evil  smell. 

"Yeah,"  Betty  agreed,  "Cora's  always 
in  heat.  .  .  I  want  another  one  of  these," 
turning  her  glass  in  her  hand.  "Your 
tie  certainly  is  funny." 

Betty  switched  of5  the  part  of  her 
mind  that  focused  again,  and  let  the 
cloud  of  noise  drift  around  her,  without 
trying  to  pick  anything  out  of  the 
cloud.    All  the  different  voices  became 


one  big  voice. 

"No — If  you  can't — This  one's  mine — 
Told  her  1  haven't  got  eyes  in  the — 
Make  it  three,  chum — They're  all  a 
hitnch  of — You  aren't  just — Betty — Ex- 
cept j/ow,  Betty — But  they  left  it  there 
over  night — What's  wrong,  darling? — 
And  in  Washington — This  isn't  liquor; 
it's — Harry,  buy  me — We'll  have  a  swell 
party — Seen  him  since — I  know  a  guy — 
Back  in  a  minute — To  see  his  draft 
card — He  was  blind,  absolutely  blind — 
On  the  horses — What're  you  going  to 
have,  Betty?" 

She  raised  the  edge  of  the  cloud. 
"Another   one.   Art.   Where's   George?" 

Got  to  get  home  pretty  soon.  Juan- 
ila'll  be  furious.  Who  the  hell  does  she 
think  she  is,  anyhow?  If  only  Eddie 
could  send  a  little  more,  I'd  move  out  of 
that  rat  trap. 

"Watch  your  hand,  Betty.  What's 
yours?"  It  was  George,  wanting  to  wipe 
the  bar. 

Betty's  sleeve  was  wet.  George  was 
talking  to  the  stool  beside  her.  It  was 
a  young  fellow  in  a  sport  coat.  Betty 
smiled.  The  young  fellow  stared.  "Do 
you  go  to  school?"  Betty  wanted  to 
know.  The  young  fellow  looked  uncom- 
fortable. He  had  something  on  his  lap. 
"Oh,  God,  it's  a  baby!  A  sweet  httle 
baby.  Would  you  let  me  hold  him  a 
minute?    I'm  awful  good  with  kids." 

The  young  man  gulped  his  drink  and 
left.  Betty  wished  he  had  stayed.  The 
drink-buying  voice  began  again  on 
Betty's  other  side.  "All  set.  Baby? 
We'll  make  it  a  real  good  party." 

Betty  didn't  understand.  She  didn't 
want  to  understand.  But  he  was  hold- 
ing  a   coat  like   hers.    Her   voice  said. 
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"That'll  be  swell.   Can  we  sing?" 

Betty  was  suddenly  conscious  that 
the  drink-buying  voice  had  been 
wheedling  for  a  long  time.  Christ, 
thought  Betty,  it's  late.  She  stood  up 
and  someone  grabbed  her.  She  recog- 
nized the  sick  tie.  There  were  no  other 
customers  in  the  Clover  Cafe;  Cora 
had  gone  and  the  jukebox  was  silent, 
but  Betty's  consciousness  only  took  in 
the  hands  helping  her  into  the  coat, 
the  somewhat  soiled  hands  that  belong- 
ed to  the  voice  and  the  tie.  She  let  her- 
self be  steered  from  the  Clover  Cafe. 
The  man  walked  her  a  long,  perilous 
block,  and  then  he  was  saying  some- 
thing about  a  cab.  That's  funny;  it's 
only  a  couple  of  blocks. 

"Won't  Juanita  be  surprised?  About 
the  cab,  I  mean?" 

"Sure.  Honey,  sure  she  will." 

The  breeze  through  the  open  window 
of  the  cab  revived  her  somewhat  and 
the  thought  occui-red  to  her  that  the 
man  was  going  to  sleep  with  her.  How 
interesting  that  so  much  can  happen 
without  me  knowing  about  it!  Juanita 
will  really  worry  if  I  just  don't  come 
home  at  all. 

They  crawled  out  of  the  cab  in  a 
darkened  street.  Somewhere  a  few  birds 
squeaked  tentatively,  anticipating  the 
dawn.  Betty  wondered  where  she  was. 
She   stood   beside   the   cab   and  looked 


up  the  street.  A  police  car  cruised 
slowly  past  the  taxi.  Most  of  the  seedy 
shops  and  bars  that  Uned  the  street 
were  two-storey  buildings.  At  the 
corner  stood  a  large  church  that  had 
been  built  a  long  time  before  the  other 
buildings.  On  the  steeple  a  flashing  red 
sign  said,  CHRIST  DIED  FOR  OUR 
SINS— CHRIST  DIED  FOR  OUR  SINS. 

Inside  a  run-down  hotel,  they  re- 
gistered and  the  man  from  behind  the 
desk  took  them  up  in  the  elevator  and 
unlocked  a  room.  The  man  with  the  tie 
and  the  hole  in  his  hat  shut  the  door 
on  the  one-man  night  staff  of  the  hotel. 

"  'Scuse  me,  Betty.  Be  right  back." 
Betty  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed  to  remove  her  shoes.  There  was  no 
light  in  the  room  except  what  came 
through  the  transom  from  the  hall. 
He  s  being  sick.  CHRIST  DIED  FOR 
OUR  SINS.  She  looked  out  at  the  flash- 
ing light  on  the  church.  Oh,  God. 
Juanita  will  die.  CHRIST  DIED  FOR 
OUR  SINS.  I  hammered  a  couple  of 
nails  in  him  tonight,  myself.  Maybe  I 
could  go  back  and  get  her  breakfast 
ready.  CHRIST  DIED  FOR  OUR  SINS. 
This  damn  shoe! 

She  slammed  the  door  of  the  room 
shut  and  ran  down  the  hall  on  the  ugly 
wornout  green  carpet.    Long  after  she 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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"I  hung  mine." 


OW  THAT  TWO  WEEKS  OF 
CONCENTRATED  BACKSLAPPING, 
handshaking,  and  chest  expanding  is 
over  for  another  rushing  season;  now 
that  we  can  all  stick  our  noses  out  of 
the  grill  and  know  from  whence  we 
came:  now  that  our  aching  posteriors 
have  become  reimpressed  by  those 
beautiful  plush  seats  at  Dyche  sta- 
dium— now  that  we've  butted  our  head 
against  the  Rock,  now  that  we've  all 
settled  down  to  delaying  our  term- 
papers,  now  that  we've  all  petitioned 
and  lost  out,  now — NOW,  we  feel  that  a 
hearty  sigh  is  in  order. 

This  isn't  just  another  of  those  stand- 
ard. Charles  Boyer  sighs:  it's  a  very 
special  kind  of  sigh,  dedicated  to  the 
dewy-eyed  freshmen,  the  stony-eyed 
sophomores,  the  gaunt-eyed  juniors, 
and  the  bleary-eyed  seniors. 

Always  willing  to  give  free  advice, 
the  Parrot  administers  to  each  of  you  a 
warning: 

You.  young  freshwoman:  all  right, 
wear  all  those  atrocious  styles  that 
well-meaning  department  stores  have 
advertised  as  "collegiate":  you'll  come 
around  to  the  sloppy  dress,  just  wait 
and  see.  Pay  no  heed  to  the  less-subtle 
characters  who  whistle  at  you  or  trip 
you  up  as  you  saunter  past,  never  allow 
yourself  to  get  a  date  jerk  or  a  jerk 
date,  be  seen  in  the  grill  and  on  west 
campus  once  weekly,  and  you'll  be 
O.K. — in  our  ledger,  at  least. 

You,  young  freshman:  all  right, 
smoke  that  meerschaum  pipe  loaded 
with  London  Dock:  you'll  come  around 
to  Marvel  butts,  just  wait  and  see.  Pay 
no  heed  to  the  guy  who  wants  to  sell 
you  elevator-passes,  never  wait  for  an 
introduction,  never  be  caught  above  the 
second  floor  of  any  sorority  house  after 
2  a.m.,  and  you'll  be  O.K. — physically, 
at  least. 

You,  war-weary  veteran:  all  right, 
polish  that  ruptured-duck  every  fort- 
night;   you'll   soon   be   denying   every- 
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thing,  just  wait  and  see.  Pay  no  heed  to 
the  guys  who  tell  you  that  the  G.I.  bill 
buys  every  book  from  Sigmund  Freud 
to  James  Joyce,  never  try  to  tell  any- 
one about  your  war  experiences,  never 
blame  anything  on  war  nerves  or  com- 
bat fatigue,  and  never  gripe  about 
standing  in  line  for  your  daily  cup  of 
gruel,  and  you'll  be  o.k. — with  Chester 
Willard,  anyway. 

You,  Andrew  Marvell! 

PROGRAM  NOTES 

With  things  beginning  with  a  capital 
"A"  well  under  way  for  the  fall  season, 
and  with  tenors,  mezzo-sopranos,  and 
basso  profundos  flexing  their  larynxes 
in  greedy  but  attractive  anticipation, 
the  recounting  of  this  Wagnerian  mem- 
ory might  not  be  amiss. 

Seems  our  favorite  Lohengrin  was, 
to  use  a  musical  term,  poco  retardo 
inehria  at  the  opening  of  the  epic-opera 
season  several  years  ago.  The  scene,  it's 
a  very  dry  point  in  our  mind's  eye,  was 
this:  The  soused  legendary  hero, 
clutching  clumsily  for  an  electrically- 
driven  swan  as  the  heroine's  vocal 
flight  mounted  to  a  climax,  missed  com- 
pletely, and  the  swan  glided  serenely 
passengerless  offstage.  Reeling  danger- 
ously, our  Rhenish  hero  turned  to  his 
buxom  consort  and  inquired  pleasantly: 
"Shay,  pardon  me,  lady,  but  d'you 
know  when  the  nex'  shwan  leaves?" 

ABOUT  PROFESSORS 

Dr.  Martin  Maloney,  Speech  school 
boy  wonder,  was  faced  with  an  angry 
would-be  script  writer  the  other  day. 
"Just  what,"  he  demanded,  visibly  ir- 
ritated by  Dr.  Maloney's  pithy  com- 
ments, "is  wrong  with  this  script?" 

"Well,"  replied  Maloney,  "it's  all 
right,  except  that  you  ought  to  adapt  it 
for  radio." 

\' 

Speaking  of  pedagogues,  we  are  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Henry  L.  Menck- 
en's views.  Not  that,  you  understand, 
college  has  disillusioned  us:  it's  just 
that  our  heavy-lidded  optics  are  final- 
ly swinging  open. 

Just  the  other  day,  for  instance,  our 
English  instructor  decided  on  a  chummy 
spot-quiz.   "This  quiz,"  he  announced, 


"will  be  on  the  honor  system.  Please 
sit  three  seats  apart  and  in  alternate 
rows." 

V 

Northwestern's  revered  William  Mc- 
Govern,  who  has  been  an  undrainable 
source  of  feature  material  for  jaded 
Daily  reporters,  is  reported  to  be  pen- 
ning the  story  of  his  life.  Spies  inform 
us  that  his  massive  grayish  dome  has 
been  seen  deep  in  the  catacombs  of 
Deering  library,  submerged  in  a  flood 
of  old  Dailies.  The  professor,  we  pre- 
sume, is  attempting  to  dig  up  some  of 
the  little  known  facts  about  himself. 
V 

English  A  was  never  like  this  when 
we  took  it: 

Friend  pledge  was  getting  back  his 
fii'st  theme — eight  hundred  words  on 
"My  Vacation,"  undoubtedly — and,  as 
he  reached  for  it,  the  instructor  stayed 
his  hand: 

"This,"'  he  announced,  "is  the  best 
paper  in  the  class."  Our  boy's  face  be- 
came neon.  "Yes,"  the  instructor  ex- 
plained.   "Eaton    Bond." 

FOURTH  ESTATE 

The  tacit  war  between  the  Daily 
editorial  and  business  staffs  reaches 
new  heights  with  each  issue.  Just  the 
other  day,  an  irate  advertising 
sohcitor  phoned  the  editorial 
office  and  blew  off  a  little  ex- 
cess steam.  It  seems  The  Hut 
refused  to  advertise  for  several 
issues  because  an  undiplomatic 
editorial  writer  penned  a 
scathing  indictment  of  the 
students  for  failing  to  place 
some  of  their  heavy  patronage 
with  Lunt  cafeteria. 
V 

Daily  editors  have,  at  any 
rate,  been  kept  busy  doing 
many  constructive  things  since 
the  new  staff  took  over  this 
fall.  One  thing  in  particular 
entrances  us:  it's  that  page  one 
make-up,  again  revived  after 
a  lapse  of  five  years.  Shades  of 
Mel  Hodell,  whose  ideas  were 
more  progressive  and  stream- 
lined than  he  must  have  real- 
ized. 


INCENSUS 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Census, 
which  is  always  trying  to  startle  people 
into  increasing  or  decreasing  the  birth- 
rate, has  just  published  its  master's 
thesis.  It  seems  that  one  of  their  in- 
numerable "scientific"  surveys  has  led 
them  to  think  that  the  more  education 
a  woman  has,  the  less  chance  she  has 
of  tying  the  conjugal  knot.  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  revelation  would  indicate 
that  Ellie  Mae  Lester  has  a  far  better 
marital  chance  than  Minerva,  and  that 
Madame  Curie's  marriage  was  just  one 
of  those  freaks  that  prove  the  rule. 

Since  this  discovery  has  already  been 
attacked  as  an  unholy  alliance  between 
the  Census  bureau  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  designed  to  clear  out 
colleges  for  returning  servicemen,  let's 
look  at  it  from  another  angle:  the  atom- 
ic age.  Perhaps  the  government  has  de- 
cided that  all  this  furor  over  politics, 
atom  bombs,  and  united  nations  is  the 
result  of  too  much  education,  and  may- 
be if  people  become  a  little  more  stupid 
they'll  forget  all  about  it.  After  all,  look 
how  happy  the  Australian  bush-whack- 
ers are! 

PARROTINGS 

One  of  the  downtown  department 
stores,  which  has  a  college  shop  with 


"Toughest  damn  atom  I've  ever  seen!' 
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a  representative  from  each  college  in 
the  Chicago  area,  was  visited  early  this 
fall  by  a  young  Dulcinea  whose  exu- 
berance was  due  to  her  receipt  that 
morning  of  a  letter  of  acceptance  from 
this  school's  department  of  admissions. 
Unfortunately,  the  Northwestern  repre- 
sentative— whose  responsibility  it  was 
to  lend  a  pre-touch  of  home  to  incom- 
ing freshmen  gals — had  stepped  off  the 
floor  for  a  moment  when  Dulcinea  ar- 
rived. The  young  potential,  therefore, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  harlequin-be- 
spectacled University  of  Chicago  com- 
rade, who  said  that  she  was  equally 
well  qualified  to  discuss  either  school. 
"They're  all  the  same,  anyway,"  she 
explained. 

Our  best  wishes  to  Dulcinea,  whose 
ensemble  from  the  big  department  store 
is  said  to  be  quite  the  sensation  on  the 
University  of  Chicago  campus. 
V 
Another  friend  of  ours,  one  who  does 
go  to  Northwestern,  got  involved  in  the 
Chicago  department  whirl  late  this  past 
summer.  This  friend,  a  beauteous  blond, 
was  posing  for  college  fashion  adver- 
tisements for  one  of  the  State  Street 
titans,  while  working  in  the  campus 
shop  of  another.  Such  duplicity,  even 
from  blonds,  can  become  a  bit  trying. 
V 
The  outcome  of  some  of  these  football 
games  reminds  us  of  the  remarks  passed 
by  "Pappy"  Waldorf  after  the  Indiana 
game  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Lecturing 
the  team  in  a  post-mortem,  "Pappy" 
said,  "There  were  no  minor  errors.  All 
of  them  were  major.  For  the  entire 
first  half,  the  team  looked  like  a  bunch 
of  men  digging  ditches." 

"And  the  second  half?"  queried  a 
hopeful  lineman. 

"You  looked  like  men  watching  men 
dig  ditches,"  snapped  Waldorf. 
\' 
One  of  our  favorite  sororities,  natur- 
ally to  be  nameless,  invited  an  old-time 
newspaper  man  to  lead  a  discussion  on 
the  atomic  bomb.  Colorfully  and  ex- 
pertly he  outlined  the  scientific  pros 
and  cons  regarding  its  control,  then,  ob- 
viously unaccustomed  to  the  habits  of 
Northwestern  co-eds,  asked  for  ques- 
tions. 

"Tell  me."  asked  a  starry-eyed  dam- 
sel, "what  do  you — that  is,  you  your- 
self— think  of  the  atomic  bomb?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  miss,"  replied  the 
grizzled  fugitive  fi-om  copy  boys  and 
style  books,  "I  don't  know  about  you 
smart  young  college  kids— but,  frankly, 
it  scares  hell  out  of  me!" 
Scares  hell  out  of  us,  too. 
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HEY  ain't  nobody  in  the  whole 
world  that  kin  play  like  Johnny.  Put 
an  ol'  brass  horn  to  his  lips  and  sugar- 
pours  out."  It  was  fat  Syd  talking,  a 
big  greasy  negro  who  sometimes  warm- 
ed the  cold  storeroom  in  the  rear  of  the 
DeLuxe  Cafe  with  the  blue  notes  he 
lovingly  nursed  out  of  his  little,  shiny 
soprano  saxaphone.  Saturday  nights, 
after  dance  jobs  at  Dreamland  or  the 
Emporium  Ballroom,  Syd  would  walk 
over  to  Garfield  boulevard  and  down 
the  alley  to  the  rear  of  the  DeLuxe. 

When  he  arrived,  stepping  in  out  of 
the  garbage  strewn  areaway,  he'd  us- 
ually be  greeted  by  Jelly,  a  mechanical 
sort  of  pianist,  and  Baby,  a  rudimentally 
inept  trap  drummer  who  could  keep  a 
steady,  driving  tempo.  Sugar  Johnny 
always  arrived  last,  coming  across  town 
from  waiting  tables  at  the  white  folks' 
bottle  parties. 

Nineteen-twenty  was  a  noisy,  self- 
conscious  year,  and  a  clean,  ambitious 
shine  could  stash  away  a  lot  of  jack  if 
he  kept  his  eyes  open  and  a  broad, 
toothy  "thank  you,  suh"  grin  on  his 
face.  Saturday  night  tips  for  Johnny 
sometimes  ran  as  high  as  ten  dollars. 

But  it  was  always  good  to  get  away 
from  the  white  man  smell  and  on  the 
nearly  empty  street  car  which  carried 
him  thi-ough  the  night  to  several  hours 
of  happiness.    Bruising  his   thick   lips 
against  the  mouthpiece  of  a  cornet  was 
the  most  wonderful  thing  Johnny  could 
do;  it  was  like  after  crying,  it  felt  so 
good  inside. 
"Lo,  Jelly." 
"Gettin'  much,  black 
boy?" 

"How's    the    wife, 
Syd?" 

Sugar  Johnny'd  greet 
his  pals.  They'd  sit 
around  on  cans  of  bacon, 
packing  cases  full  of  to- 
mato puree  —  anything 
that'd  hold  their  bulk— 
and  shoot  the  breeze 
for  a  while.  After  about  ten  minutes 
of  chatter,  Jelly'd  slide  the  old  up- 
tright  out  from  the  wall  and  begin 
^monkeying  with  the  keys.  Usually  he'd 
warm  up  with  "Stony  Island  Getaway" 
o)-  "Chicago  Roll."  Baby'd  doodle  along 


with  him,  smacking  an  empty  lard  can 
with  whisk  brooms  or  bent  wire  coat 
hangers.  Sydney 'd  wet  a  reed  with  gin 
and  clamp  it  to  his  sax,  while  Johnny'd 
kiss  with  his  mouthpiece  until  he  got 
it  proper  moist.  Then  they'd  begin,  Jel- 
ly leading  off.  .  . 

Jelly  and  Baby'd  carry  the  rhythm, 
strong  and  demanding  behind  the  wail- 
ing questions  Syd  would  phrase  at 
Sugar's  cornet.  Then  Syd's  chorus 
would  be  finished,  maybe  Baby'd  fill  in 
the  bridge  with  triplet  rim  shots,  and 
Sugar'd  nervously  exercise  his  horn 
valves,  press  the  mouthpiece  to  his  lips, 
close  his  eyes,  and  blow.  .  . 

The  polished  bell  of  his  horn  caught 
the  greasy  incandescent  light,  mirror- 
ing sharp  highhghts  before  his  black, 
contorted  face  as  he  breathed  life  into 
"Leave  Me  Alone."  Sugar's  pals  were 
behind  him,  backing  up  his  mellow 
cornet  with  full,  blue  notes  which  rank 
low  against  the  off-beat  syncopation  of 
Baby's  new  drum  set. 

It  was  the  first  professional  job  for 
The  Creole  Band,  now  expanded  from 
the  original  quartet  by  the  addition  of 
banjo  man  Red  Illinois.  As  intermission 
fill-ins  at  the  Royale  Emporium,  the 
five  young  men  began  to  make  jazz 
theh-  full  time  vocation,  although  Baby 
still  handled  several  girls  for  a  personal 
friend. 

"Maybe  Fletch  or  Louis  will  hear  us." 
"Ah'd  sho  like  to  study  Oliver's  horn 
from  his  bandstand." 

"Dis  job  is  only  the  beginning." 

"Ah'm  glad  ah  joined 
you  guys.  You're  good!" 
By  the  second  set,  on 
their  opening  night,  the 
boys  were  riding  high. 
Syd  had  a  pint  of  gin  in 
his  music  stand  and  this, 
plus  the  dancers' 
mounting  body  heat 
which  was  beginning  to 
awake  sweat  in  his 
pores,  set  him  off  on  an  inspirational 
sixty-four  bar  solo.  Sugar  audibly  hum- 
med Syd's  thematic  improvision  on 
"Windy  City  Stomp,"  then  cut  into 
Syd's  wild  soprano  flight  with  a  gutteral 
reply  which  drew  the  cake  walkers  to 
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the  bandstand.  Chicago'd  never  heard 
anything  like  it  before.  The  phrasing 
was  like  a  chant,  a  repeated  riff  figure 
interspersed  with  tears  and  religion 
and  women  and  empty  bellies.  Sugar 
was  talking  for  all  to  hear,  he  was  say- 
ing what  was  inside  him  and  inside 
most  of  those  who  listened  with  rapt 
attention. 

"Geez,"  said  Syd,  who'd  forgotten  his 
gin  bottle. 

The  horn  and  Sugar  were  one.  Apart 
they  were  instruments  in  common  with 
many;  together  they  mounted  into  the 
realm  of  melodic  genius.  And  this  com- 
bination was  appreciated  by  South  Side 
Chicago. 

"Must  be  vipah  mad,"  a  tall,  lanky 
buck  said  to  another  jazz  hound  in  ap- 
preciation. 

The  rounded,  high  yaller  gals 
clustered  around  the  bandstand  ap- 
proved of  Johnny's  fat,  tortured  notes, 
too.  "Come  to  mama,  button  shoes"  .  .  . 
"Do  it  for  me,  black 
boy"  .  .  .  they  called 
at  him,  threw  kisses 
and  laughed,  leaning 
back  on  far  apart  legs, 
rocking  on  spike  heels, 
slapping  thighs  as  hips 
rhythmically  writhed 
in  tempo  with  the 
band's  beat.  .  . 

While  walking  over 
to  the  DeLuxe  for  a 
chicken  sandwich  and 
coffee  after  the  job,  the 
boys  were  stopped  at  a  street  corner  by 
a   sleek   new   Pierce-Arrow   limousine. 

"One  of  you  guys  play  cornet  with 
that  new  Emporium  band?"  A  smooth 
chocolate  voice  called  out  from  the 
automobile's  dark  interior. 

"Yassuh.  Why  you  ask?"  Jelly  an- 
swered for  Sugar,  who  was  a  little 
drunk  on  Syd's  bootleg  gin  and  his  own 
successful  reception. 

"I  have  a  little  band  of  my  own,  and 
I'm  looking  for  some  new  brass  men. 
Here,  give  your  tired  friend  my  card 
and  ask  him  to  drop  around  for  a  chat 
tomorrow  afternoon." 

Jelly  stepped  off  the  curb  and  over 
to  the  car  to  get  the  card.  He  could  see 
there  was  a  pretty  woman  in  a  rhine- 
stone  dress  in  the  back  seat  with  the 
man  who  held  out  the  card. 


Sugar  Johnny's  blue  horn  breathed  life  into  the  tortured 
dreams  and  deep  sobs  of  Chicago's  Harlem.  .  . 


EARLE  JACKSON 
and  his  orchestra 

Phone  Rex  Booking  Agency 

Victory  6319 


"Thank  you,  suh,"  he  said,  and  the 
chauffeur  saluted  him  as  the  car  pulled 
away  from  the  corner,  heading  for  the 
Loop. 

"Look  a  dis,  man.  The  Earle  wants 
Johnny  for  his  band.  Hey,  Johnny,  look 
a  dis.  We  losing  you  befo'  we  get  start- 
ed, but  ain't  you  happy!" 

Johnny  took  the  card  with  a  trembUng 
hand,  and  read  it  by  a  sti-eet  lamp. 
"Huh.  I'm  not  ready  for  no  big  band. 
Anyway,  ah  wouldn't  run  out  on  you 
fellows." 

"You  better  see  him,  anyway." 
"They  read  an  awful  lot  of  their  mu- 
sic, I  hear." 

"If  he  offers  you  good  money,  go 
ahead.  We'll  get 
along." 

"It  sho  wouldn't  be 
hke  playing  with  a 
small  band,  no  suh!" 

Johnny  slipped  the 
card  into  a  pocket  and 
smiled  at  his  buddies. 
"Let's  get  over  to  the 
DeLuxe  while  they 
still  got  some  hot 
chicken  left,  ah'm  him- 

grier   than   hell." 

*         *         * 

The  dame  in  the  rhinestone  dress  had 
taken  a  shine  to  Johnny  because  he  was 
the  youngest,  least  dissipated  member 
of  Jackson's  orchestra,  and  because  he 
never  pestered  her.  "Sugai-,"  she'd  say, 
"you  and  me  could  go  places  together." 

Johnny  thought  so  too,  but  realized 
the  sultry  mulatto  was  an  item  too  ex- 
pensive for  him  to  maintain.  "Ommy, 
you're  Earle's  gal.  Don't  go  causing  any 
trouble  in  the  band.  I'm  new,  and  .  .  ." 

"You'll  learn.  Sugar." 

He  wondered  if  he  would.  For  nearly 
a  month  now  he'd  been  with  Jackson, 
playing  third  cornet.  It  was  all  paper 
reading,  blowing  muted  notes  from  the 
score.  It  made  him  wonder  why  Jack- 
son had  ever  wanted  him  in  the  first 
place.  "I'll  give  you  some  solo  work 
after  you  catch  on  to  the  band's  style, 
Johnny,"  Earle  had  told  him.  Well,  he 
had  caught  on  to  the  band's  style  the 
first  rehearsal,  if  you  could  call  playing 
stock  arrangements  note-for-note 
"style."  The  only  reason  Johnny  could 
see  for  Jackson's  band  having  caught  on 
was  because  of  Ommy's  sophisticated 


vocalizing,  the  general  sobriety  of  the 
band's  personnel  and  the  fact  that  Jack- 
son's brother-in-law  owned  the  Rex 
Booking  Agency.  But  there  was  no  get- 
ting around  it,  Jackson  was  a  "big" 
name  in  the  Bronzeville  music  world, 
and  Sugar  was  being  allowed  to  bask  in 
his  aura. 

Nevertheless,  he'd  been  unhappy  ever 
since  leaving  the  Emporium  boys.  Al- 
though he  did  get  down  to  jam  with 
them  on  Monday  nights  off,  he  still  felt 
almost  as  uneasy  in  their  company  as 
when  in  the  company  of  the  polished 
sidemen  of  Jackson's  orchestra.  He  was 
always  tense,  it  seemed.  And  liquor 
didn't  help.  He'd  left  the  Creole  band 
just  when  it  was  getting  started,  and 
only  because  he  was  thinking  of  himself 
first,  and  of  the  glamor  in  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  famous  orchestra.  But  he 
could  see,  almost  from  the  start,  that  if 
he  stayed  with  Jackson  his  musical  in- 
ventiveness would  be  crushed  out  of 
him.  There're  hundreds  of  good  side- 
men,  but  original  instrumentalists  are 
rare,  Johnny  told  himself.  Preserve 
what  good  you've  got,  man,  he'd  think. 
Fletch  or  Louis  will  never  hear  you  if 
you're  playing  third  horn  in  a  seven- 
teen piece  orchestra. 

"We  gonna  see  you  down  to  Carlo's 
later.  Sugar?"  Ommy  was  back  again, 
dressed  for  the  street.  "Monday  night 
wouldn't  be  Monday  night  for  Earle's 
boys  without  a  drink  or  two  at  Carlo's. 
You'd  better  break  down  and  join  us 
tonight.  The  boys  are  beginning  to  think 
you  a  snob,  never  coming  down  to 
Carlo's  with  them." 

"Sorry,  Ommy,  can't  make  it." 

"Previous  engagement,  huh,  Mr. 
Johnny!" 

"Sort  of." 

"Well,  give  her  my  love,  and  have  a 
good  time.  I  ain't  chasing  you,  don't 
think.  You  go  ahead.  Earle  and  me, 
we'll  be  dining  at  Carlo's  with  Bill 
Robinson  or  somebody  like  that." 

"So  long,  Ommy.  Give  Bill  Robinson 
a  hello  for  me." 

"Kiss  my  ..." 


"Almost  ten,  Johnny  should  be  here 
soon,"  Syd  said. 

"Yeah.    Hope  he  makes  it.    Ah  learn 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Pappy's  Power 

FRANK  ASCHENBRENNER,   DICK  CONNERS   MAY 
SPEARHEAD   WALDORF'S    REJUVENATED    ELEVEN 


By  Bill  KreuPz 


CHEERING  throng  blanketed  the  stands.  .  .  the 
pounding  of  feet  throughout  the  stadium.  .  .  a  flat  pass.  .  . 
a  center  plunge.  .  .  a  touchdown.  .  .  cheerleaders  leaping  on 
the  sidelines,  and  an  exuberant  crowd  up  in  arms:  familiar 
scenes  to  Northwestern  students,  year  after  year.  Once 
again  we're  well  into  the  fall  season,  with  its  cold  hot  dogs 
and  bad  coffee,  its  colorful  bands  and  cheering  crowds 
witnessing  the  glory  of  a  pigskin,  winding  and  spiralling  its 
way  down  the  gridiron. 

In  the  forefront  of  Northwestern's  new,  rejuvenated 
Wildcats   is   Frank   Aschenbrenner. 

Frank  is  Northwestern's  first  outstanding  football  player 
to  be  born  in  a  foreign  country.  The  first  two  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  Bavaria,  near  the  Austrian  border.  Af- 
ter World  War  I,  the  Aschenbrenner  family  found  condi- 
tions in  Bavaria  unsuitable  for  raising  a  family  and  came 
to  the  United  States  to  start  a  new  life.  They  settled  in 
Milwaukee  in  1927,  the  father  supporting  his  wife  and  only 
son  with  work  as  a  railroad  express  agent. 

Frank's  bi-lingual  background  gave  him  an  advantage 
over  his  fellow  students  in  German  class  at  North  Division 
High  School.  In  high  school  his  time  was  divided  between 
studies  and  athletics,  with  the  accents  on  mathematics  and 
pigskins. 

Aschenbrenner  was  graduated  from  high  school  in  1943, 
after  having  made  All-City  his  senior  year.  He  immediate- 
ly entered  Marquette  University  for  the  summer  session, 
and  that  fall  won  Associated  Press  honorable  mention  as 
a  freshman  varsity  gridder. 

During  his  first  year  of  college,  Frank  signed  up  in  the 
Navy  program  as  an  aviation  cadet.  He  was  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  April,  1944  and  reported  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  pre-flight,  where  he  was  marked  for  var- 
sity material  for  the  coming  season.  He  teamed  with  an 
All-American  and  Northwestern  great.  Otto  Graham,  to 
spearhead  Chapel  Hill's  driving  backfield.  One  of  the  great 
days  for  Frank  was  the  Navy-North  Carolina  game  at  An- 
napolis; in  the  third  quarter,  with  the  game  in  a  stalemate, 
Graham  lateraled  to  Aschenbrenner,  who  took  the  ball  for 
a  fifty-yard  winning  touchdown. 

Upon  completion  of  his  pre-flight  training,  Frank  was 
sent  to  Glenview  for  his  primary  training,  but  was  forced 
to  retire  from  the  program  because  of  a  medical  deficiency. 
He  was  transferred  to  gunnery  school  at  Great  Lakes  in 
February,  1945.  When  the  football  season  rolled  around 
(conViuued  on  page  24) 
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By  Terry  Sacks 


lOACH  LYNN  WALDORF  has  this  to  say  of  Dick 
Conners,  "He  meant  a  great  deal  to  our  club  last  year  and 
I'm  sure  he'll  mean  a  great  deal  to  us  in  1946.  He's  an 
all-around  half-back,  a  fine  team  player,  ball-carrier,  a 
good  blocker,  reliable  kicker,  and  one  of  the  most  consist- 
ent defensive  men." 

Apparently  Conners  has  learned  more  than  ball  carrying 
from  "Pappy",  for  the  latter's  verbiage  seems  to  have 
penetrated  our  profile's  thick  fibre  helmet.  Conners,  who 
reflects  Waldorf's  ability  to  speak  much  and  say  little, 
said:  "I  think  Coach  Waldorf  is  one  of  the  steadiest,  most 
reliable  coaches  in  the  game  and  I've  really  learned  a  lot 
from  him." 

Dick,  explosive  right  half-back  of  the  Wildcats,  is  a 
quiet  fellow — not  the  kind  of  a  man  you'd  expect  to  see  out 
on  a  football  field  roughing  it  with  bigger  and  heavier 
lads.  His  physical  measurements  are  just  a  little  below 
par  for  a  college  footballer.  He  weighs  only  175  pounds  and 
stands  5  feet  10  inches,  but  has  consistently  shown  that  he's 
got  what  it  takes,  as  he  came  through  for  a  deciding  score 
time  and  time  again. 

Conners  prepped  at  Mt.  Carmel  High  School,  where  he 
learned  how  to  play  under  the  tutelage  of  Wally  From- 
hart,  one  of  the  greatest  signal  callers  to  come  out  of 
Notre  Dame. 

Gene  Delaney.  one  of  Dick's  present  N.  U.  teammates 
and  closest  buddy,  was  also  a  teammate  at  Mt.  Carmel. 
Another  buddy.  Bob  Hanlon.  went  on  to  star  at  Notre 
Dame,  while  Delaney  is  making  a  name  for  himself  here 
at  N.  U.  In  1944  Dick  was  reunited  with  Hanlon  and  De- 
laney on  the  playing  field,  only  Dick  was  playing  for 
Northwestern,  and  his  buddies  were  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fence,  playing  for  Great  Lakes.  Bob  Baggott.  a 
quarter-back  candidate  on  the  Wildcats,  played  for  Leo 
High  School  in  Chicago,  Mt.  Carmel's  arch  rival,  but  Bob 
and  Dick  are  close  friends. 


Northwesfern  entered  upon  its  12th  sea- 
son under  Lynn  Waldorf  rated  a  Big  Ten 
underdog,  strong  in  numbers,  but  weak 
in  inter-collegiate  experience.  Last  fall, 
a  young  freshman  eleven  upset  all  pre- 
dictions by  placing  fourth  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  ranking  as  one  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  teams. 
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]  Illustration  by  Bob  Edwards 


GiJ  IMMY,  go  sit  by  him  and  show 
him  what  to  do."  The  speaker  at  the 
platform  gave  the  command,  and  Jim- 
my, a  lumbering  fellow,  got  up  and  tip- 
toed three  rows  back  to  where  I  was  re- 
moving my  coat. 

He  handed  me  two  books.  One  was 
called  "The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand",  and 
the  other,  "The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand: 
Study  Questions." 

"He,"  Jimmy  pointed  to  the  speaker, 
"asks  questions  from  this  study  book, 
and  we,"  he  made  a  sweeping  motion 
with  his  arm,  "answer  from  the  regu- 
lar book."    He  sat  down  beside  me. 

"We,"  or  the  audience  of  Jehovah 
Witnesses,  was  more  numerous  this 
Tuesday  night  than  on  my  first  visit  to 
Kingdom  hall  the  afternoon  of  the 
Sunday  before.  Then,  about  half  of  the 
75  varnished  seats,  bound  together  in 
rows  as  in  a  class  room,  were  occu- 
pied, by  members  of  the  Evanston 
branch  of  this  international  organi- 
zation. 

Now  the  small  room  with  yellow- 
green  walls  and  white-draped  windows 
was  nearly  filled,  though  I  was  told  lat- 
er that  the  reguar  Evanston  attendance 
does  not  usually  exceed  30  people. 

The  members,  busy  thumbing  through 
their  books  to  answer  the  leader's 
questions,  seemed  of  the  middle  and 
upper-middle  class.  There  were  a  few 
Negroes.  Most  of  the  members  were  as 
well-dressed  this  night  as  they  had  been 
Sunday,  but  there  was  much  more  ani- 
mation and  interest  in  their  faces. 

Sunday  they  had  been  subjected  to 
a  dry  incoherent  talk  by  Mr.  Badgett. 
a  Watchtower  representative  from 
Brooklyn.  (The  Watchtower  Society  is 
the  official  publishing  organ  of  Jehovah 
Witnesses  all  over  the  world.)  The 
lecturer  had  denounced  all  organized 
religions,  slammed  the  United  Nations, 
and  invoked  the  Witnesses'  creed: 
"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness." 

That  kingdom,  according  to  their 
doctrine,  will  be  brought  on  Earth  by 
Christ  very  soon  through  the  Armaged- 
don, a  bloody  battle  between  the  Lord 
and  Satan.    Only  the  true  worshippers 


of  Jehovah — the  Witnesses — will  be 
blessed,  they  beUeve,  with  eternal  life 
on  Earth.  The  rest  will  perish.  They 
find  supporting  alignments  by  lifting 
scripture  passages  out  of  context. 

This  night,  with  the  same  idea,  the 
group  was  enjoying  itself  in  a  serious 
way  through  participation:  answering 
questions  and  quoting  aloud  from  the 
Bible. 

"Who,  then,"  asked  the  group  leader, 
"is  the  Elijah  that  Jehovah  promised 
to  send  to  warn  the  people?"  There  was 
a  moment  of  scurrying  through  the 
texts  to  dig  up  the  right  answer,  and 
then  20  hands  went  up  simultaneously. 

An  elderly  woman  with  a  high-pitch- 
ed voice  was  recognized.  "The  new 
Elijah,"  she  read,  "is  the  remnants  of 
Christ  Jesus — the  Jehovah  Witnesses." 
(Witnesses  always  say  "Christ  Jesus"; 
never  "Jesus  Christ"  or  "Jesus"  or 
"Christ".  There  is  no  obvious  reason 
for  this,  except,  perhaps,  the  desire  to 
be   different.) 

"That  is  right.  Sister  Mosti,"  the 
leader  smiled. 

"And  that's  how  we  know,"  Sister 
Mosti  added  suddenly,  "that  Jehovah 
is  in  control  of  the  works."  Some  snick- 
ered at  this.    Others  fidgeted. 

"That  is  right,  Sister  Mosti,"  the 
leader  smiled.  He  is  a  robust  man  in 
his  30's  whose  pretty  wife  and  baby  sat 
in  the  audience.  "Just  call  me  Lyn," 
he  had  told  me  in  a  down-state  twang 
after  Sunday's  meeting,  "We're  very 
informal  around  here." 

"And  now,"  Lyn  announced,  "we  will 
read  Zechariah  3:8  on  this  point." 

The  scripture-readings  had  been  as- 
signed before  the  discussion  began. 
Jimmy  had  been  mumbling  Zechariah 
3:8  to  himself  since  he  sat  down  next 
to  me.  and  possibly  before  that.  Now 
he  read  slowly,  syllable  by  syllable.  He 
seemed  like  a  truck  driver  with  a 
fourth-grade  education.  I  later  found 
out  he  is  a  business  man  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  engineering  school. 

"Here,  now,  O  Joshua  the  high  priest, 
thou,  and  thy  fellows  that  sit  before 
thee:  for  they  are  men  wondered  at: 
for  behold,  I  will  bring  forth  my  servant 


the  Branch." 

When  he  had  finished,  Jimmy  whis- 
pered to  me:  "If  there  is  something 
you  don't  get,  just  raise  your  hand." 
I  felt  like  questioning  the  relevancy  of 
this  passage  to  the  subject  at  hand, 
but  since  everyone  else  seemed  satis- 
fied, and  since  Lyn  was  already  asking 
another  question,  I  kept  quiet. 

An  elevated  train  rumbling  into  the 
Foster  street  station  just  to  the  east, 
halted  proceedings  for  a  moment.  The 
white  banner  stretched  across  the  front 
of  the  room  flapped  sharply,  vibrating 
its  message  written  in  gold  old-English: 
"Be  Glad,  Ye  Nations,  With  His  Peo- 
ple." 

Lyn's  wife  had  complained  Sunday 
about  the  interference  of  the  train 
noise.  "But  this  is  the  only  place  in  the 
city  where  we  can  meet  now,"  she 
said.  Seven  months  ago.  the  group  was 
evicted  from  a  hall  in  the  downtown 
section. 

"This  was  an  empty,  dirty  store  when 
we  moved  in,"  she  reflected,  "but  we've 
cleaned  it  up  and  given  it  a  new  coat 
of  paint.  Because  of  this,"  she  sighed, 
"they'll  probably  raise  the  rent." 

A  girl  who  is  a  waitress  in  the  Big 
Dipper  ■was  reading  from  the  scrip- 
tures now.  She  happened  to  attend  one 
of  the  meetings  a  few  years  ago,  she 
told  me,  and  has  been  coming  back 
ever  since — the  only  qualification  for 
membership.  "I  joined  because  I  heard 
the  true  word  of  God,"  she  said,  "When 
the  Armageddon  comes  there  will  be 
eternal  life  on  Earth,  a  return  to  the 
paradise  of  Eden  before  religion  cor- 
rupted it.    And  I  want  to  be  around." 

Lyn  kept  glancing  at  his  watch.  The 
book-studies  are  always  one-hour  in 
length,  and  the  9  o'clock  deadline  was 
about  10  minutes  away.  In  his  haste, 
he  called  for  the  wrong  scripture-read- 
ing on  the  last  question.  Everyone 
sensed  a  mistake  had  been  made.  Lyn, 
flustered,  asked  that  the  passage  be  re- 
peated. It  concerned  the  tower  of  Bab- 
el. The  second  reading  produced  no 
spiritual  inspiration. 

Sister  Mosti  finally  came  to  the  res- 
( Continued  on  page  25) 
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\ET  ME  SIT  071  my  bench  hy  the 
side  of  the  field, 
Where  the  haljhacks  and  jullbacks  go 

hy. 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are 

gay,  they  are  sad, 
They  are  lousy — and  so  am  I. 
Then  why  should  I  lie  stomach-up  on 

the  field 
With  a  dozen  cleats  stuck  in  my  pan? 
Let  ine  sit  on  my  bench  by  the  side  of 

the  field 
And  he  a  friend  to  man. 

My  coach  on  the  bench  hy  the  side  of 

the  field 
Turns  in  anguish  and  calls  my  name. 
I  would  give  my  left  shoe  for  my  dear 

old  N.    U., 
And  glory  earn,  and  fame. 
From  fifty  thousand  loyal  throats 
Rings  out  the  thundering  cry: 
"Get  Goldburg,  bring  him  on  the  field: 
The  water  bucket's  dry!" 

I  can  see  from  my  bench  hy  the  side 

of  the  field 
That  the  whole  game  is  going  all  wrong: 
All   the   bucks  and   the   spinners   look 

like  unweaned  beginners, 
With  the  passes  too  short  or  too  long. 
But  why   should  I  play   on   the   cold, 

rocky  turf, 
Where  my  head  would  he  thrown  in  my 

face? 
Let  me  sit  on  my  bench  by  the  side  of 

the  field: 
Brother,  I  knoio  my  place! 

V 

WORRYING  ENOUGH? 
By  Russ  Brooks 

Lately,  there  have  been  many  head- 
lines like  this:  "MINER  STARVES  TO 
DEATH  IN  CABIN  STOCKED  WITH 
EDIBLES"  and  "HUNGRY  PLUMBER 
SLAYS  STARVING  WIFE,  DAUGH- 
TER, WITH  CARTON  OF  BREAK- 
FAST FOOD. " 

There  haven't  been  a  lot  of  these 
headlines — certain  interests  bribe  the 
newspapers  to  play  the  stories  dowm — 
but  there  is  reason  for  great  concern. 
The  citizens  of  the  richest,  most  ad- 
vanced country  in  the  world  are  teeter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  extinction,  waiting 
for  a  final  shove  from  the  super-effi- 


BENCHWARMER'S    REVERIE 

By  Hurshul  Goldburg 


cient  civilization  we  are  all  so  proud  of. 
We  weathei-ed  ouija  boards,  Mahjong, 
midget  golf,  and  Betty  Grable.  We  are 
just  now  beginning  to  get  worried  about 
the  atomic  bomb.  But  the  real,  insi- 
dious danger  is  slithering  upon  us  un- 
awares, disguised  as  a  boon  to  humani- 
ty. 

It's  the  packages  they're  putting 
things  into.  String  that  defies  cold 
steel,  leather-tough  cellophane,  bullet- 
proof glass,  tin  that  bends  can-openers 
like  putty,  and  now  plastics.  We  have 
ushered  in  the  Plastic  Age  with  trump- 
ets and  hosannahs.  Sure,  it's  great 
stuff;  but  wait  a  minute.  You  don't 
think  the  manufacturers  are  going  to 
keep  on  making  things  if  they  don't 
have  to,  do  you? 

And  they  don't  have  to.  As  soon  as 
the  packaging  people  get  some  of  their 
present  ideas  into  production,  the  man- 
ufacturers' worries  will  be  over.  You'll 
never  get  past  the  gleaming  Avi'apper 
of  "Lustrite"  or  "Irresistane".  Farm- 
ers can  quit  trying  to  raise  things  to 
eat.  Their  worries  will  be  over,  and 
when  theirs  are  over,  yours  will  just 
begin. 

Perhaps  you  think  atomic 
energy  can  open  things. 
You're  terribly  -wi-ong. 
They'll  never  learn  to  con- 
trol it  in  time.  Right  now, 
on  thousands  of  drawing 
boards,  behind  locked  doors, 
are  the  plans  for  mankind's 
final  undoing.  Not  death 
rays  or  rocket  bombs;  just 
cans  and  boxes  and  bottles; 
gleaming,  lovely,  the  last 
word  in  sanitary,  safe  ef- 
ficiency. But  you  won't  be 
able  to  get  into  them.  Prob- 
ably there  won't  be  any- 
thing inside. 

The  Department  of  In- 
terior puts  out  a  damn  fine 
little  book  caUed  THE 
RAISING  OF  OPOSSUMS 
FOR  FOOD.  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested.  If 
you're  not,  you're  going  to 
be.  Or  maybe  you  want  to 
be  in  one  of  those  headlines. 


Fred  0.  Labich 


R.  P.  Bartel 


jUaJUcJt. . .  ^44^ 


1717  Sherman  Ave.  Gre.  2882 


ACE  TYPEWRITER 
SERVICE 

909  Maple  Ave. 

EVANSTON,  ILL. 

GRE.  1155 


Repairs,  rentals,  bought, 
sold,  traded.  .  . 


LITERARY  NOTE 

Classic  females,  in  days  of  yore 
Were  often  caught  desirin'. 
An  attraction  to  the  most  demure. 
The    voluptuxLry — Lord    Byron. 
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"Musts"  for  college  — 
books,  classes.... 


jnd 


Ma  Schramm' 


Food  .  .  .  Fun  .  .  .   Dancins 


9500  Niles  Center  Rd.      Skokie  2404 


DROP   AROUND 
SOON 

Make  your 
stationery 
selections 
while  our 
extensive 
supply  lasts. 

I lortnivestefn  student 

CO-OP 

1726  OiTington  Greenleaf  2600 


Lraul  k.  (bcRtnan 
jeweler 

Diamonds  •  Watches  •   Silverware 
Fine  Watches  •  Jewelry  •   Silver  Repairing 


716  Main  St. 


Established  in  1920 


Tel.  Greenleaf  9727 


Evanston,  111. 


Shirley   McCarthy  Tri   Delt 
and    Bill    Cuthbertson,    Phi 

f?^B^ 

Kappa  Psi,  relax  after  class- 

BuJk V  "^i^HM^^Ift 

^^^H 

es  at  Hill  Drug  Store  .  .  . 

IK     ^^^Iflr^ 

,  ^H 

headquarters  for  cosmetics 

Wk 

■ 

and  all  pharmaceutical  sup- 

■ ,  ._v      W  '- 

■ 

plies. 

^'^i 

HILL  DRUGS 

601   Davis  St. 

Gre.  0405 

Eleanor    Fredbeck — ADPi 

I  noto^rd^pns 

Three  5x7   Photos 
for  $6.00        p 


1519  Sherman  Uni.  4413 


For  Everything 
In  Sports 

IT^S 
Longtin's  Sport  Shop 

COMPLETE 
GYM  EQUIPMENT 

Girls  N.U.  Gym  Suits 

N.U.  Sweat  Shirts 

N.U.  T-Shirts 

Wooden  Locker  Clogs 

Leotards 

Girls  White  Gym  Shoes 

"\^  HITE   STAG" 
TSi'indbreakers  for  Girls 
GIRLS  PL4ID  SKIRTS 

LONGTIN'S 

SPORT  SHOP 

1731  Sherman  Ave. 
Gre.  4604 
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Your  Sterling  Flatware  is  a 
lifetime  possession  of  beauty 
and  value  so  naturally  when 
choosing  your  pattern  it  is  so 
importont  that  you  actually  see 
and  compare  the  features  of  all 
leading  patterns. 
With  the  loveliest  designs  of 
America's  leading  silversmiths 
displayed  before  you  and  with 
our  wise  and  thoughtful  sales 
assistance,  selecting  your  pat- 
tern in  Sterling  at  Tatman  is  a 
thrilling  and  satisfying  ex- 
perience. 


TATMAN 

707   Church   St. 
Greenleaf  2450 

Daily  Deliveries  ThronghoNt   Chicagoland 


ASCHENBRENNER 

(jroin  page  12) 
once  again,  Frank  exhibited  his  former 
spark  on  the  Navy  gridiron.  Two  of 
the  games  that  exemplified  him  as  a 
possible  Ail-American  were  with  Illi- 
nois and  Notre  Dame.  The  score  of  the 
Illinois  game  was  12-0,  with  Frank 
making  two  forty  yai'd  sprints  for 
touchdowns.  In  the  Notre  Dame  game, 
Frank  led  the  backfield  to  an  over- 
whelming victory,  Great  Lakes  39,  Irish 
7.  At  the  termination  of  the  Great 
Lakes  season,  Frank  emerged  the  high- 
est scorer  in  the  inidwest,  v/ith  thirteen 
touchdowns. 

After  being  discharged  from  the 
Navy  in  May  of  this  year,  Frank  de- 
cided to  divert  his  talents  to  one  of  the 
Big  Nine  schools.  He  chose  Northwest- 
ern because  of  its  excellent  Commerce 
School.  Frank  entered  Northwestern 
this  summer  session  to  establish  his  eli- 
gibility for  the  coming  fall. 

Holiday  at  Northwestern 

Only  costs  a  quarter.  In  the 
next  issue  of  the  Purple  Par- 
rot will  be  loads  of  Christmas 
cheer  to  help  you  forget  the 
woes  and  term  papers  of  exam 
week,  and  get  you  in  the  spirit 
of  Santa  Claus,  New  Year's, 
and   below   zero  weather. 

Although  his  efforts  this  summer 
were  crowned  with  above  average 
grades,  he  feels  that  his  cap  and  gown 
will  be  harder  to  win  than  his  letter. 
His  courses  this  summer  were  psychol- 
ogy, history  and  political  science.  Pro- 
fessor Lardner  of  the  political  science 
department  was  influential  in  empha- 
sizing the  proper  time  distribution  in 
study  habits.  Frank  feels  that  this  as- 
sistance by  professors  will  be  a  de- 
finite asset  in  his  academic  pursuits. 

Frank  lived  in  the  Sigma  Nu  house 
this  summer,  and  was  pledged  to  the 
White  Star  fraternity  during  formal 
rushing  this  fall. 


Ball  Drive  Yourself 


Rent  A  Car  and 
Date   in   Style 


613  Chgo.  Ave.         Gre.  0013 


"Misty"  Danne,  A.  O.  Pi 

i/jour  j-^notoarapn 

Portrayed  at  your  best — 

a  responsibility  we 

gladly  assume 


C^uaene  rJL.   I'^a 


'9 


^ 


Official  photographer  for 
TS orthtcestern   University 


1606  Chicago  Ave.    Uni.  2238 


Black  crepe 
dresses  are 
a  "must"  in 
all  college 
wardrobes. 


Drapes,  sequins, 
cape,  sleeves,  and 
fascinating  necklines  are  await- 
ing you  at — 


SAREILL.  Inc. 


712  Church   St. 


Pa. 
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inoDEBnE 


Frank     Hutchins     presents 

HENRI    CENDRON    & 
HIS  ORCHESTRA 

Skokie  Blvd.    (41  )   at 
Cook  &  Lake  County  Line 

Phone  Clencoe  433 
Highland  Pk.  4283 


KINGDOM  OF  COD 

(from  page  21) 
cue.  "It  means,"  she  pronounced, 
"that  we  are  exposing  modern  religions, 
just  as  Ehjah  exposed  the  Baal  reli- 
gion." 

"That  is  right,  Sister  Mosti,"  Lyn 
beamed.  The  congregation  was  re- 
lieved. 

The  book-study  ended,  and  Lyn's 
wife  walked  up  to  the  piano  in  the 
front  of  the  hall.  "Let's  sing  hymn  No. 
38,"  Lyn  requested,  "It  has  a  special 
message  tonight,"  and  he  looked 
straight  at  me.  So  did  everyone  else. 
We  began: 
Once  with  confusion  my  sad  heart  was 

filled. 
Drinking  the  cup  that  religion  distilled; 

We  sang  like  any  church  group:   off- 
key  and  earnestly. 
Oh  with  what  gladness  and  joy  it  was 

thrilled 
When  thy  sweet  message  I  heard! 

Voices  strained  for  the  refrain: 
Take   sides   with  Jehovah;   make   him 

your  delight; 
He'll  never  forsake  you;   walk   e'er   in 

his  light. 
Tell,   tell   the   glad   tidings   of  freedom 

and  peace, 
His  Kingdom  so  blessed  shall  ever  in- 
crease. 

The  "peace"  note  is  an  octave  high- 
er than  the  rest.  No  one  made  it  ex- 
cept Sister  Mosti,  who  sang  on  clear 
and  steadily,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Jimmy  had  a  message  to  deliver  be- 
fore the  benediction  was  given.  "All 
those  who  are  going  to  make  house  calls 
Sunday,  be  sure  to  pick  up  your  litera- 
ture." 

"That's  the  best  way  we  can  spread 
the  word  of  Jehovah,"  Lyn  added.  On 
the  front  wall  a  scoreboard  showed  the 


number  of  calls  made  by  the  Evanston 
chapter  each  month  for  the  past  year. 
The  average  was  about  500. 

Lyn  looked  at  the  ceiling  and  spoke 
softly  the  final  prayer:  "We  thank 
thee,  Jehovah,  for  giving  us  the  light 
of  truth,  and  for  the  strength  with 
which  to  carry  out  thy  will.  Help  us 
in  the  future  to  make  the  world  under- 
stand thy  message.  Protect  us  from 
persecution  that  we  may  better   serve 


thee.    Give  freedom  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression to  all  the  world." 

As  the  members  went  to  side  tables 
to  pick  up  pamphlets  for  distribution,  I 
recalled  the  legal  restrictions  and  im- 
prisonments which  Witnesses  have  en- 
dured since  the  group's  inception  in 
1879.  Merely  trying  to  speak  the  truth 
as  they  see  it,  they  have  often  tried  in 
vain.  Lyn's  prayer,  I  thought,  was  not 
an  empty  one. 


YOU'LL   SCORE 

Every  Time 
With 

CUNNINGHAM'S 

ICE    CREAM 


J^    GEO.  C.  WEILAND'S  SON 

.  .  .  for  campus  eve/its 

Corsages  and  table  arrangements 
Delivery  Service 

Uni.  2656 


602  Davis  St. 
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Chicago  If  s   Patricia   Stevens...    so  W.  Washington...  STatel  78 1 


BOTTLED  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY  BY 

COCA-COLA    BOTTLING    CO.   OF    CHICAGO,   INC. 
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Trunks 


1421  Sherman 


Nan  Shutter,  Delta 
Gamma  is  all  set  for 
her  big  out  of  town 
weekend  .  .  .  with  her 
ladies  uardrobe  case 
and  matching  iveek- 
end  case  .  .  .  in  beige 
with  ivhite  raw  hide 
binding.  .  .  . 


Get  A 

Straight  "A" 
in  Figuring! 


Just  -what  you  want  in 
a  panty  girtlle  for  col- 
lege days!  Smooth, 
perfect  control  vliere 
you  need  it.  It's  satin 
or  batiste  with  down- 
pull  lastex  back;  las- 
tex  sides  and  knit  jer- 
sey crotch.  Exactly 
right  for  you  when 
you  have  it  fitted  at 
Gar-Tav. 

$7.50 


TEAROSE  BRA  TO  3IATCH 

$2.50 


1630  ORRIIVGTON 


BROWN  GABRIEL 

(From  'page  11) 
more  listening  to  him  than  from  a  thou- 
sand  music   teachers,"    said   Abraham 
Brown,  whose  valve  trombone  had  re- 
placed Johnny's  cornet. 

Baby  did  a  short  press  roll  on  his 
snare,  and  Johnny  popped  through  the 
backstage  curtains.  "Kin  you  make  this 
outfit  a  sextet,  Syd?" 

'"We  do  every  Monday  night,  don't 
we?" 

"Yeah,   but   ah   mean   permanently." 

"Nah,  you  kidding.  .  .  You  left  Earle 
Jackson  for  good?" 

"Yep.  Ah'm  finished,  but  how  about 
it.  kin  you  use  me?" 

Baby  applauded  with  rimshots,  and 
Red  and  Jelly  each  offered  him  a  bottle. 
The  new  guy  just  beamed. 

"Why'd  you  leave  the  Earle?  Did  he 
ketch  you  messing  with  that  Ommy?" 
Jelly  moved  over  to  one  end  of  the 
bench,  allowing  Johnny  a  seat. 

"No,  he  said  ah  didn't  play  right  for 
no  society  band.  That  hurt  mah  feel- 
ings." 

Jelly  laughed,  and  Syd's  fat  body 
shook  so  hard  he  knocked  over  the  gin 
bottle  which  was  standing  on  the  floor 
between  his  feet. 

"Jelly,  let's  show  Johnny  what  a  hot 
little  society  band  we  got:  Lead  off  with 
Tea  for  Two,"  Baby  said,  forcing  his 
mouth  into  an  effeminate  pout. 

"If  Syd  could  play  sax  like  Paul  Ash, 
we'd  be  made,"  Jelly  said,  as  he  exe- 
cuted several  runs  on  the  piano. 

"Can  it,  boys.  Ten  o'clock.  We  gotta 
open  for  dancing,"  Syd  said.  "One  eye- 
opener,  two  slow  ones  and  a  blues  to 
close  the  set.   You  pick  'em,  Sugar." 

"Well,  Earle  Jackson's  theme  is 
'Chiffon  in  Beige,'  let's  see  what  we  kin 
do  to  that.  Ah'll  lead  off  with  eight 
bars,  and  then  you  come  in.  One.  two, 
three.  .  ." 
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Compare  the  low  rales  below 
with  any  other  means  of 
travel. 


Los  Angeles SOO.OO 

Portland SOO.OO 

Kansas    City $00.00 

Chicago     $00.00 

Denver $00.00 

— Advertisemejit  in  Daily  Northwestern 


Chicago  Contact  Lens  Center 

.^P^-*-   ^m 

Invisible                               i 

^M  ^    '^ 

Comfortable                          i 

Unbreakable 

■Ll  "^  m 

All-plastic 

Practical                                 1 

^Ihi^^^H 

They  Last  a  Lifetime 

^K^B^B 

By    Appointment    Only 

^Br^^^^ 

Dearborn  3723 

\^ 

She  is  wearing  the  new  contact  Lenses 

It's  smooth .. 


for  college  dates 


It'j 


dining . 


fun! 


It's  got  every  thing 
So  come  on  out  — 


music . . 


,<: 


Oasis ♦♦^  Little  Club 

4400  Simpson  Skokie  ^6^S 


A  LOT  CAN   HAPPEN 

(From  page  8) 
reached  the  street  she  was  sure  she 
could  hear  him  being  monotonously 
sick.  She  stamped  her  heels  dowTi  hard 
as  she  walked  toward  a  traffic  light, 
wondering  where  she  was. 

DECISION  REVERSED 
By  Gloria  Love 

When  lovely  wovian  stooped  to  folly. 
In  verse  of  centuries  gone  hy, 
Poor  Anne,  Elizabeth  or  Molly 
Succinctly   was  advised  to   die. 

But  now  in  novels  how  they  hover 
About  a  lady  in  a  spot. 
And  kindly  let  the  gal  recover 
To  wed  the  hero,  like  as  not! 


"Don't  ever  speak  to  ine  again 


0J4£  QI^€QQ 
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A  School  of  Business 

Preferred  by  College  Men 
and  Women 

Student  hody  represents  32 
states.  135  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

4  Month  Intensive  Course 

for  College  Students  and 

Graduates 

A  thorough,  intensive  secretarial 
course  —  starting  February.  June. 
October.  Bulletin  A.  on  request. 
Registration  now  open. 
Regular  clay  and  evening  schools 
throughout  the  year.    Catalog. 
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President.  John  Robt.  Gregg.  S.C.D. 
Director.  Paul  M.  Pair,  MA. 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago  2.  Illinois       Tel.  Sta.  1881 
1896      Fiftieth   Anniversary      1946 
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EL  GAUCHO 

North  Shore's  Most  Distinctive  Restaurant  &  Cocktail  Lounge 


THE  FINEST  in  foods, 

Dinners    served    from 
6  'tU  10 

SKOKIE  BLVD., 

North  of  Harrison 


chili,  spaghetti, 
lobster    tails,    chicken 
and  steaks 


Call 


SKOKIE  2870 


WHEN 

YOU 

CATCH       COLD! 

GET    HOOS' 

1 

Iv 

HOOS     DRUGS 

CRX    12 

1 

^ 

SHERMAN 

& 

n  ARK 

■FRESCmFTIONSl 

For  the  best  values 

in  everything  photographic 


j        j  UNIversity  4550 


622  Grove  Street 
(Just  east  of  Sherman) 


Open  Monday  &  Thursday  till  9:30  PM 


Yes,  sir  .  .  .  we  protect  your  gar- 
ments by  putting  them  in  paper 
bags  .  .  .  and  when  you  look  inside, 
you'll  think  your  clothes  are  new 
again. 

A.  W.  Zengler 

899  Linden  -  Winnetka  -  Ent.  1444 


See  your  sorority  representative  for  our 
rates  and  service. 


invites  you  to  see  the 
loveliest  flowers  of  the 
Autumn  season! 


Chrysanthemums,  pompons, 
roses  and  carnations  are  now 
at  the  peak  of  their  exqui- 
site beauty.  Gorgeous  col- 
orings. New  and  unusual 
arrangements  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Saville  per- 
sonally. 

"MUMS"  for  the 
football    gomes 

COSTUME  CORSAGES 

London's 

Flower  Shop 

1712-14  SHERMAN  AVE. 
UNI.  7542  UNI.  0632 

Flowers  Telegraphed  Anywhere 
Prompt  Local  Deliveries 
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Central  Florists 

2216  Central         Uni.  8420 


Delivery 


and 


Telegraph 


NEW  BOOKS 


'THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

OF  NONSENSE" 

By  Bergen  B.  Evans 
Knopf,  1946,  275  pp.,  $3 


^ 


Get  knittin',  kitten 

♦  Knitting  bags 

♦  Yarn 

♦  Sweaters    cleaned 
and    blocked 

♦  Slip-ons  cut 

LITTLE  KNIT  SHOP 

1718  Sherman 


he  Natural  History  of  Nonsense 
is  not,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  frivolous 
work;  indeed,  it  is  far  more  monumen- 
tal a  venture  than  the  casual  reader 
would  assume,  for  Professor  Evans  has 
here  compiled  a  work  unique  in  scope 
and  content:  a  collection  of  sources 
stating  both  pros  and  cons  of  prac- 
tically every  accepted  unfounded  bio- 
logical belief  held  by  99.44  per  cent  of 
the  people. 

Few  people  argue  with  the  conten- 
tion that  it  is  the  maternal  instinct  that 
causes  hens  to  hatch  their  eggs  or 
that  the  male  is  inherently  the  strong- 
er sex;  Dr.  Evans  is  one  of  the  few, 
and  he  explains  quite  rationally,  im- 
partially, and  with  biological  accuracies 
these  and  other  popular  misconceptions. 

This  impartiality  and  disinterested 
approach  are  the  author's  strongest 
weapons.  Racial  bigots  will  be  dealt  a 
hefty  cudgelling  by  chapters  "Nothing 
to  Crow  About"  and  "Some  of  my 
Best  Friends,"  which  explain  away 
every  possible  contention  for  the  "rac- 


^ 
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Lessons  in  Love 

(a  refresher  course) 


^ 

^ 


Blind  dating— It  can  be  fun!  It  can  be  torture!  In  any  event, 

always  have  LIFE  SAVERS  handy.  If  your  date's  smooth— 

you'll  be  glad  your  breath  is  sweet!  If  he's  not— well,  they're 

,  yummy  little  candies  anyhow! 


A  Box  of  Life- 
savers  for  the 
Rest  Joke! 
What  is  the 
best  joke  that 
yon  lieard  on 
tlierani|)usthis 
week?  For  the 
l)est  snlMiiitted 
e  a  «•  h  issue, 
there  will  l)e  a 
free  award  of  a 
carton  of  Life- 
savers.  Jokes 
Mill  be  jndged 
l)y  the  Editor. 
Submit  them  at 
the  Parrot  of- 
fice. 


cial  superiority"  these  persons  preach. 

The  sentimentalist  experiences  let- 
down after  letdown  as  he  guilelessly 
peruses  these  pages,  and  comes  at  last 
to  the  inevitable,  sad  conclusion  that 
unfortunately  animals  are  just  animals 
and  people  are  just  people  after  all. 

It  is  the  author's  attitude,  that  oc- 
casionally antagonizes  the  reader,  for 
now  and  then  it  seems  that  North- 
western's  illustrious  literate  wit  takes 
a  patronizing  viewpoint,  more  toward 
those  who  hold  the  beliefs  that  he  ima- 
gines to  sweep  away  with  facts  and  logic 
than  toward  the  subject  itself. 

Fortunately,  this  attitude  is  not  often 
apparent.  But  on  occasion,  the  author 
adopts  the  Bartonesque  policy  of  sug- 
gesting, "Suppose  this  were  so,"  and 
then  continuing  the  argumentation  as 
though  it  had  been  established  that  this 
point  were  so. 

But  these  items  are  trivial  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  work.  Dr. 
Evans"  ready,  subtle  wit,  his  keen  in- 
sight, and  his  obviously  vast  know- 
ledge combine  to  make  this  book  en- 
joyable, profitable  reading,  and  a  wor- 
thy addition  to  anyone's  library. 

— H.  B.  G. 

PETITIONS,  NOT  POLITICS,  URLE 
NU  ACTIVITIES  POSITIONS 

— Daily  Northwestern 
And  they  eRigne  with  a  firm  hand. 


Campus  Pharmacy 


821  Noves 
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PURPLE    PARROT 


Tvear  !§iuiiiiiiei* 
this  Winter 


Casual  and  good  looking  for 
class  room,  stadium,  for  cam- 
pus, dates.  Go  everywhere  in 
Summer  comfort. 

Colorful  patterns  or  solids  in 
a  wide  array  including  white, 
camel,  maize,  maroon,  luggage, 
tide  green,  etc.  .  .  . 

From  $5.50  to  $8.95. 

CHANDLERS 

Greenleaf  7200 
Southeast  Corner  Fountain  Sq. 


EVANSTON  STUDIOS 


DANCE 
LESSONS 


FOX  TROT— RUMBA 

WALTZ   •  TANGO 
SAMBA   •  JITTERBUG 

Famous  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
for  modern  dance  instruction,  Dale's 
Evanston  studios  now  offer  the 
same,  proven  methods.  AH  lessons 
are  private.  Special  courses  for 
beginners   and   out -dated  kiQlVt 

dancers  ll4t>^^^ 

-.  t^\C  •  •  •  Start  dancing  in 

QW  your  first,  free  trial  lesson 

with  3  basic  steps  of  any  dance  you  cht^ose. 
Dale's  successful  3-  Step  Method  has  turned 
out  hundreds  of  good  dancers. 

Call  for  on  appoinfment  today  I 

GREENLEAF    4180 

605-607  Davit  St.- Evanston 

Daily  10  am-n  pm.    Sundays  12  Noon-8  pm 

In  Chicago  visit  Dale's  at  203  Norfh 
Wabash  Ave.,  or  phone  Andover  2730 


AN  INVITATION 


to  come  and  see  us 


in  our  new  quarters  at 


1523  CHICAGO  AVENUE 


(The  Colonial  Shops  Building) 


EVANSTON 


Free  parking  space  adjacent  to  store 


^'ne  (/Slue  j-^^arrot 


In  the  famous  Down  Beat  Room 
.  .  .  Norman  Ross  is  showing  Xavier 
Cugat's  latest  album  to  three 
smooth  N.  U.  coeds,  left  to  right 
Nada  Gentlemen,  Gamma  Phi  Beta: 
Mary  Kuhl,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
Norman  Ross,  and  Jean  Cook, 
Alpha  Phi. 


Come  on  down  to  the  Down  Beat 
for  your  jive  .  .  .  we've  got  the  latest 
records  .  .  .  and  plenty  of  space  to 
dance. 


Record  changers  .  . 
combination  units  .  . 
best,  and  newest  lines. 


radios  .  .  . 
the  latest. 


The    largest   collection   of   classical 
albums    and    records    in    the   west. 


Norman  Ross 


"The  best 


617  Davis  St. 


Uni.  9400 


OCTOBER.     1946 
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Copying 


Enlarging 


,    Evanston    Photographic 
Service 

1854  Sherman  Gre.  8871 


M  E  Dairy  Mart 

McCorinifk    and    Dempster 


PARKER'S  GLASSES 
NEVER  PASSES 

She  never  overcame 

An  attitiLde  urhane. 

As  an  impartial  critic 

She's  strictly  New  York  citic. 

Her  trochaic  is  archaic! 
But  to  literary  carpers, 
Her  answer  justiciable 
Is  a  Brooks-cut  suit  of  liable. 

Above  the  hue  and  cry, 

In  license  most  poetic, 

Her  welcome  spot  o'  wry 

Is  more  frolic  than  it's  metric. 

— George  Duke 


Classic 

Earber  Shop 


Opposite  Varsity  Theatre 


<m:^='TXT~^:<^^ 


Evanston's  Finest  Shop 


THEATER  TICKETS 
All  Chicago  Theaters 
Opera   &  Concerts 

RUSSELL  TICKET  SERVICE 
Lobby  North  Shore  Hotel  Uni.  4190 


It's  game  stuff  . . . 

The  kind  of  clothes  for  tlie  big  game  .  .  . 
football  players  and  fans  alike  prefer  these  sport 
jackets,  slacks  and  sweaters  for  all  campus 
activities  .  .  . 


Shown  are,  left  to  right: 
Frank  Bostwick,  Phi  Gam- 
ma Delta;  Gwen  \'aughn. 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi,  and 
Durb  Downey,  Phi  Gamma 
Delta.  They're  ready  to 
get  out  there  and  really 
cheer. 


Selig's 


Store  For  Men 


920  Church 


Gre.  6505 


Have  you  tried 
our  sandwiches, 
sundaes,  sodas, 
cokes  ...  if  not. 
come  in  soon  .  ,  . 
Me  know  youMl 
like  them. 


Coke  dating  .  .  . 

Kathy  Woodruf 

Alpha  Chi 
George  Oherheide 
Sigma  Nu 
June  Austin 

Tri  Deh 
Howard  Klehm 

Phi  Gam 


The  Big   Dipper 


1850  Sherman  Ave. 


across  from  Willard 


Gre.  3511 
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PURPLE    PARROT 


top  young  coat  in  do^mdutoi 


Kinngun  dyed  lumb 


Everything  about  Wintra 
is  tlie  very  tops 
. .  .its  New  Era 

BONMOUTON*  fur 

tliat  looks  like  teaver 

feels  like  nutria 
.  .  .  its  super  tailoring 
.  .  .  its  superior  lining 

of  fine  Narco  Rayon. 

See  your  furrier  now 
anout  your  Wintra  coat. 


TOWN  AND   COUNTRY  CLUB   FURS,  INC. 
540  West  58th  Street,  New  York 

'  Distinguishes  product  of  Motty  Eitingon,  Inc.  • 
Trademark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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LWAYS 


UY 


Chesterfield 
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